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Sixteen years ago Zeno of Citium celebrated his two thousand three hundredth anniversary. 
Commemorative addresses were given in Larnaka, the city in Cyprus which is modern 
Citium, but the learned world took little notice. Stoicism, Zeno's philosophy, was widely 
regarded as a very poor relation of Plato and Aristotle, not deserving the attention of 
anyone who could understand the work of more powerful thinkers. Today Stoicism is being 
more closely studied than at any time since antiquity, and its stock has risen dramatically. 
Conferences, books and articles are spreading the word that Stoic philosophy contains 
theories and methods of argument which are of great interest. By a happy coincidence, 
archaeology has recently put the Stoic school firmly on the map by uncovering the location 
of the Stoa Poikile (Painted Colonnade) at Athens, next to the Agora. This was the public 
place where Zeno and his followers used to foregather, and so came to be called Stoics. The 
same association between place and school has given us the names Academics (followers of 
Plato, who taught in the gymnasium called Academy) and Peripatetics (followers of 
Aristotle, whose school was situated In a famous peripotos or covered walk). 

By the end of the fourth century B.C. these two older schools had two new rivals to contend 
with, the Garden of Epicurus (close to the Academy) and Zeno's Stoa. Indeed, a philosophy 
student at this time could shop around many different schools, which were not confined to 
the famous four just mentioned. This pluralism is a striking feature of intellectual life in what 
we call the Hellenistic world (the period between the death of Alexander the Great and the 
principate of Augustus). The various schools offered different accounts of logic, cosmology, 
theology, psychology, and above all, ethics - the basis of happiness or living well. 

Typical controversies 

Opposing theses about the value of pleasure for the good life were the distinctive marks of 
Epicureans and Stoics respectively. The question immediately arose, which school's position, 
if either of them, was soundly based? For if the Epicurean view of the goodness of pleasure 
was true, the Stoic theory that it was completely irrelevant to happiness must be false. Such 
fundamental conflicts helped to fuel the development of scepticism. The sceptic exploited 
disagreements in an effort to cast doubt on there being any criterion to discriminate 
between truth and falsehood. Thus the 'dogmatic' schools of philosophy (those such as 
Stoics and Epicureans that did make positive claims) were engaged in disputes on two fronts 
- with each other, on the one hand, and on the other hand with sceptical philosophers who 
sought to undermine the basic foundations of their doctrines. 



This 'dialectical' engagement is one of the particularly interesting features of Hellenistic 
philosophy. The arguments between the Hellenistic schools were not displays of debating 
skill, conducted merely to secure verbal victories. They concerned questions relevant to a 
person's total outlook on the world: should a good man engage in politics or not? Is 
everything that happens determined for the general good by a benevolent deity? Does the 
goodness of an action reside solely in the agent's efforts and intention, or can a good action 
be performed by an imperfect agent? Do our senses provide us with the evidence for 
securely determining the objective nature of things? The answers to such questions - and I 
give only a sample here - can affect our general attitudes and everyday behaviour as well as 
our more theoretical interests. 

The Stoic universe 

Of the new philosophies. Stoicism was the most ambitious in its range of enquiries, and the 
most influential. Following closely on Plato and Aristotle, the Stoics reinforced their 
predecessors' demands that the world be regarded as an organized structure in which 
everything fits together under the workings of divine intelligence. They thereby helped to 
establish a rationalist and deist tradition which, from antiquity up to the renaissance, was 
largely successful in resisting the non-theological and mechanistic cosmology of the 
Epicureans. But the Stoics also criticized and modified innumerable details of the Platonic 
and Aristotelian world-picture. Three of their divergences from this were to be of central 
importance: their belief in the creation and eventual destruction of the world as opposed to 
its eternity, their belief in the presence of god throughout the world in the form of tenuous 
'breath' or 'spirit' (pneumo in Greek or spiritus in Latin), and their treatment of our own life 
or 'soul' as a portion of this divine breath. Such theories as these helped to shape later 
pagan and early Christian thought; or, to move closer to our times. Stoic emphasis on the 
interdependence of all parts of nature can be seen to anticipate modern interests in ecology 
(see 'Mother Gaia' in Omnibus 8) and international government. 

To illustrate the general significance of Stoicism, I propose to discuss one central strand of 
their philosophy in some detail - moral psychology. This expression refers to an area of 
ancient thought which lacks any clear modern equivalent. Nowadays we have become 
accustomed to a sharp distinction between the value-free accounts of behaviour (based on 
experiments and statistics) offered by psychologists, and the moral philosopher's concern 
with claims about what ought to be done and the grounds for praising or blaming an action. 
This distinction, however, is little more than a hundred years old , and completely foreign to 
ancient philosophy. There, ethical questions about 'the good for man' were normally 
considered on the basis of theories about the nature of man. The nature of man, too, was 
discussed in terms that are unfamiliar now. 



A distinction was regularly drawn between a man's body and his soul (psyche , where 'soul' 
includes everything that we would describe by mind, character and personality, as well as 
the vital principle that endows the body itself with life. Thus the soul was regarded as the 
essence of the individual person; and investigations of 'the good for man' were treated as 
referring to the successful functioning of those features of the soul which distinguish the 
higher nature of human beings from what we all share with the other animals. 

It was generally agreed that those special features are the activity of logos; the Greek word 
is hard to translate but refers to the rationality human beings acquire as users of language. 
What, then, was to be said about those vital powers that are common to humans and 
animals - in particular, sense-perception, appetite, and emotion? The most favoured 
answer to this question was to attribute all these functions to an 'irrational' part of the 
human soul; so being 'irrational' (alogos), the general characteristic of the animals, also 
marked out one feature of human nature. In humans, however, the 'irrational' could be 
brought under the control of the rational power, and this subordination was the basic 
requirement for a well-balanced, properly human life. 

Stoic psychology 

This model of the soul, most famously developed by Plato, was broadly accepted by 
Aristotle and Epicurus. The Stoics rejected it, and have been persistently misunderstood 
ever since. Their controversial revision of the traditional doctrine was to reject the division 
between rational and irrational faculties, and to insist that the entire human soul is rational 
through and through. On the face of it, their theory seems quite implausible. Critics 
objected that the removal of the irrational faculty completely obscured the difference 
between reason and passion, and the common experience of conflict between these. In fact, 
however, the Stoics were perhaps more sensitive to an adequate understanding of the 
irrational than their critics. Scrupulous, as they were, about linguistic niceties, they 
distinguished two senses of the term alogos. As applied to animals, this term for them 
means 'non-rational', totally lacking the faculty of reason. But the possibility of being alogos 
in the sense 'irrational' is not a characteristic which we share with animals. Rather, being 
irrational is a state of mind peculiar to human beings, when their souls are 'sick' and not 
functioning as our nature intends. Yet how is this possible if the entire human soul is 
rational? The Stoics have a subtle response to this question. Reason itself, they argued, is a 
faculty which can get out of hand, or exceed its own normal limits. The passions are not 
caused by a part of our nature different from reason. They are aberrations of reason itself. A 
man in a state of passion, they said, is deviating from the rational norm in a way comparable 
to the difference between a runner and a walker. 

The point of the illustration seems to be this. Walker and runner are alike in having 
objectives, reasons for their action. The walker, however, is in complete control of his bodily 



movements; he can stop or change direction by an instant decision. The runner lacks this 
power, and in this sense his behaviour is not well calculated; he may miss his objective by 
pursuing it too eagerly, and so his running, though he has reasons for it, is contrary to good 
reason. As to the conflict between reason and passion, the Stoics argued that reason itself 
can fluctuate very rapidly between sound and unsound states, with the result that we can 
have the experience of being pulled in opposite directions at the same time. So there was 
no need to posit a division of the soul into two quite distinct faculties. 

Even so, with their willingness to talk of the 'irrational', are the Stoics not fudging on the 
soul's supposed unity? A response to this objection will help to indicate the main point of 
their innovation. 

Why we do wrong 

In Stoic theory, any action we perform needs to be looked at from three different aspects. 

1. The idea or appearance (phantasia] of an object worth getting or avoiding. 

2. Assent to the proposition that one should try to get or avoid this object. 

3. Impulse to move towards or away from this object. 

To exemplify: suppose I see an empty black Porsche with the keys in the dashboard. My 
response to the sight of this car will depend on how it strikes me and the kind of person I 
am. If I am a lover of fast cars and also dishonest, I may assent to the proposition that I 
should drive this car. Thereby I formulate the desire or impulse to get in the car, and do so. 
The crucial phases in this account are 1 and 2. What appears to me - the black Porsche - 
would appear to anyone else in the same line of vision. But, in another respect, what 
appears to me is something entirely personal, the desirability of the black Porsche for me. If 
I was indifferent to fast cars or more honest, I would not have my idea about going for a joy- 
ride in that car. These three aspects of an action indicate why it can make sense to treat all 
states of human minds as activities of reason. Only a rational being could judge a black 
Porsche to be a valuable commodity, and only a rational being could formulate to itself the 
idea and desirability of driving the Porsche. Thus even apparently thoughtless or purely 
impulsive actions, like joy-riding, are the result of several judgments. The Stoic 
representation of the first phase, phantasia (idea or appearance), underlines the fact that 
adult humans observe what they want to observe; I mean that we interpret the world 
selectively on the basis of our judgements about what is desirable or undesirable for 
ourselves. Thanks to our faculty of assent however (phase 2), we have the power of 
responding negatively as well as positively to anything that comes into our minds; we can 
give ourselves the impulse to move away from the car by assenting to the proposition that 
it would be a bad thing to steal it. 



This model of moral psychology helped the Stoics to conclude that people are entirely 
responsible for all their ideas or states of mind. Fears and desires which the alternative 
theory tended to regard as the upstart activity of our irrational or animal self - to be 
controlled but hardly eradicated - were regarded by the Stoic s as mistaken judgments 
about what is really good or bad for us; they could be eradicated if we became soundly 
rational. Thus every moment of our waking life is our interpretation of experience, and 
nothing happens to us which is not conditioned by this self-consciousness. Epictetus, the 
Stoic of the 1st c. AD who dwells constantly on this theme, said of the Iliad: 

It consists of nothing but an idea (phantasia) and the use of ideas. It was Paris' idea 
to abduct the wife of Menelaus, and Helen's idea to follow him. If it had occurred to 
Menelaus that it was an advantage to be robbed of such a wife, what would have 
happened? Not only would we have lost the Iliad but the Odyssey as well (Discourses 
1.28 .11). 

Epictetus is saying that great events, such as wars, depend entirely on human judgments, on 
how we evaluate and respond to our experience. His regular message is the supreme 
importance of 'making correct use of our ideas', that is to say, putting the right 
interpretation on everything of which we are aware. The misjudgments of Paris and of 
Menelaus, their unsound assent to the ideas of abduction and revenge, produced a terrible 
war. 

A little later, the Stoic Emperor, Marcus Aurelius wrote to himself in a similar vein: 

Always form a definition or rough sketch of whatever presents itself to the mind; strip it 
naked and look at its essential nature, studying the whole through its separate parts, and 
these parts in their entirety . . . 

Nothing tends much to produce strength of mind as a methodical and careful investigation 
of the objects that we experience, together with the habit of regarding them in such a light 
that will, at the same time, illustrate the function of each in the world, and the nature of the 
world; their value in relation to the sum of things, and to man as a citizen of that highest 
community in which all others are, so to speak, families (Meditations 3.11.). 

Seeing the world aright 

Marcus is urging himself to give the right description and value to everything of which he is 
aware. Here we get the essence of Stoic moral psychology - training our minds to form 
judgments about what is worthwhile on the basis of a clear understanding of how the world 
as a whole fits together. Wrong-doing and the emotional states which bring it about are 
thus interpreted as failures of reason. They stem not from the recalcitrant activity of an 



irrational faculty, but from misdescribing and misjudging our relationship to things - telling 
ourselves, as Epictetus puts it, that a crowd of people is a mob, or that being on one's own is 
being in a desert. We can see the cogency of this point by reflecting on the suggestion in last 
summer's The Times that 'there is a war on' between the National Union of Mine Workers 
and the rest of society. Such a description of the miners' strike immediately associates it 
with ideas of battle, friend and foe, victory and defeat, which are supercharged with 
emotion. 

Under a less loaded description, 'the great difficulties of modernising the coal industry', or 
'the problems of miners faced with unemployment', the dispute itself appears in a quite 
different light, more tractable to reasonable discussion. 

By focusing on the reasons (frequently unfounded) that people give themselves for their 
likes and dislikes, the Stoics called attention to the moral importance of subjecting those 
reasons to the closest scrutiny, to keep examining oneself. In the earlier rationalist tradition, 
self-awareness was not a concept which received explicit notice in its own right. The division 
between the rational and irrational faculties of the soul was ill suited to capture the idea of 
a unitary self which is fully engaged in every mental act. In Stoicism, judgments, feelings and 
desires are all united as interdependent features of our consciousness. By unifying all states 
of awareness under the general concept of 'idea' or 'appearance' (phantasia), the Stoics 
played a major part in creating the now familiar notion of the uniquely individual character 
or personality. With their stress on self-awareness, moreover, they developed an extremely 
rich account of the inner life, helping to promote the family of notions derived from Latin 
conscire - consciousness, conscientiousness and conscience. It is in their philosophy that the 
old adage, 'know yourself', received its profoundest interpretation. 
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